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The Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


HE General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Fede- 
ration hereby set apart Sunday, February 
8, 1903, as the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students, and call upon all Christian 
organizations of students throughout the 
world, and upon the Christian Church in 
general, to observe the day as an occa- 
sion for special intercession and earnest 
spiritual effort on behalf of students. 
The Committee which issues this call is 
composed of the official representatives 
of the Christian student movements of 
Australasia, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, 
China, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Holland, Indta, 
Japan, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switserland, and the United States, as 
well as of the Movement in lands with- 
out national student organizations. They 
embrace Christian associations or unions 
m over 1,500 universities, colleges, and 
higher schools, and have a total member- 
ship of 82,000 students and professors. 
The day proposed, the second Sunday in 
February, is the only one on which, dur- 
ing the past five years, it has been found 
possible to unite the students of all na- 
tions. The proper observance of this day 
has helped greatly to make possible the 
wonderful spiritual developments of re- 
cent years in the world-wide student 
movement. 

Each succeeding year adds emphasis 
to the vital relation of prayer to the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom of Christ among 
students. The vast number of students 
in the world, the fact that they are to be 
leaders in every realm of thought and 
action, the prevalence and strength of the 
forces of evil at work in universities and 
colleges, the marked success of the Chris- 
tian student movement, the conditions 
favoring far greater spiritual advance on 


the part of the student movement in every 
land—all these considerations constitute 
a call to prayer on behalf of students. 
Prayer will add to the power and effi- 
ciency of every agency and method em- 
ployed to impress students spiritually. 
On the other hand, without prayer, any 
method must be comparatively superficial 
and fruitless. 

The following suggestions, based on 
the experience of preceding years, are 
given to facilitate the most useful ob- 
servance of the day: 

1. Let the leaders of each association 
or union come together to consider this 
call, to devise means for carrying out its 
suggestions and to study how to ensure 
a more profitable observance of the day 
than in preceding years. 

2. Let each association hold at least 
one meeting for united prayer. Students 
should be encouraged, also, to pray in secret 
and to meet in groups for special prayer. 

3. Let the pastors of churches be in- 
vited to preach sermons appropriate to 
the day, and to call forth the prayers of 
their members. 

4. Let the Day of Prayer be regarded, 
not as an end, but as a beginning of spe- 
cial prayer and effort on behalf of stu- 
dents. Wherever possible, it will be well 
to set apart Saturday or Monday, as 
well as Sunday, for meetings, not only 
for prayer, but also for evangelistic ap- 
peals. 

On behalf of the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Fede- 
ration, 


Kari Fries, Chairman. 
Joun R. Mort, General Secretary. 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 
December 1, 1902. 











The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Formation of the 
Intercollegiate Movement 


By F 


WENTY-SIX years after the meet- 

ing ina Princeton dormitory room 
ofa New York gentleman and three stu- 
dents, which was the first step taken 
toward the formation of the American 
and Canadian Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association Movement, two of 
those students, Mr. Luther D. Wishard 
and Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, returned 
to celebrate with hundreds of friends and 
members of this Movement its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, within 100 yards of the 
site of the room in which they met. The 
New York gentleman was Mr. William 
E. Dodge, whose poor health forced him 
to decline the invitation to preside over 
the exercises of the celebration and pre- 
vented his presence. The other mem- 
ber of the group was brought to the 
memory of those present in Princeton 
that day by the name of the home of 
the Princeton Association and by the 
beautiful window in Marquand Chapel, 
radiant in the morning sunlight, which 
illuminated the inscription—‘ In Lov- 
ing Memory of William Earl Dodge: 
October 17, 1858-September 14, 1884; 
In Te Domine Speravi Te Deum Lau- 
damus.” 

The Associations of the Movement 
accepted the invitation to send repre- 
sentatives to Princeton to attend the 
commemorative exercises on Saturday, 
December 6, 1902, and these, together 
with the Seminary Association Confer- 
ence, then meeting in the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, the invited 
guests, and the friends and members of 
the Princeton Association composed the 
audience which Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge 
called to order on the morning of De- 
cember 6 in the Princeton chapel. The 
invocation was offered by Professor 
Henry van Dyke, D.D. After an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mr. John Ewing 
Steen, President of the Princeton Asso- 
ciation, the first regular speaker was 
Mr. Luther D. Wishard, the first Travel- 
ing Secretary of the Movement, who 


. L. Janeway, 2nd, 


Princeton University 


told the audience the interesting and in- 
spiring story of its beginning. Mr. 
Mott followed him with his recital of 


“What God hath wrought in the 
Achievements of the Movement.” Pres- 


ident Francis L. Patton of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary spoke on the 
theme: “ The Significance of the Move- 
ment to the Church.” The final address 
of the morning was delivered by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
University on “ The Significance of the 
Movement to the Nation.” 

It is easy to see that men better quali- 
fied to discuss these subjects could not 
have been found. Also, the symmetry 
of the program was good. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Mott’s address, when the 
contrast of the beginnings with the 
achievements had been so _ forcibly 
brought into prominence, we who had 
been listening could scarcely believe 
our ears that an informal talk had been 
the seed from which are growing inter- 
national organizations of unknown pos- 
sibilities. To have the significance ot 
all this to church and state so plainly 
told served only to intensify the feelings 
of gratitude, amazement, and hope for 
even greater things in the future, which 
were mingling in every heart. No one 
went out from that session without 
counting himself blessed in having a 
share, small or great, in this movement. 

The Princeton Association  enter- 
tained the guests of the occasion at 
luncheon at the Princeton Inn. Includ- 
ing the members of the Princeton Asso- 
ciation present, 133 sat down together. 
Mr. Dodge was the presiding officer. 
After the menu had received due atten- 
tion, Dr. Hugh M. Mcllhany, General 
Secretary of the University of Virginia 
Association, was introduced to respond 
for the Student Associations of the 
South. He was followed by Mr. W. D. 
Murray, who spoke in behalf of the In- 
ternational Committee. Mr. F. H. An- 
drews, Chairman of the State Executive 
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Murray-Dodge Hall, Princeton University. 


Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New Jersey, brought 
to the gathering the greetings of his 
colleagues on that committee. The 
Student Volunteer Movement was the 
subject of the Rev. Harlan P. Beach's 
response. Mr. George Irving, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the McGill University 
Association, conveyed to the meeting 
the hearty greetings from the student 
Associations of Canada, and Mr. A. A. 
Ward, of Yale, and Mr. G. E. Huggins, 
the Harvard General Secretary, spoke 
in behalf of their respective Associa- 
tions. All these responses were limited 
to five minutes each, and they will be re- 
called by all present as one of the pleas- 
antest features of the day’s program be- 
cause they sounded so clearly the note 
of Christian fellowship in the work and 
all bespoke more consistent and deter- 
mined efforts in the future. One speak- 
er’s name was not on the program. Dr. 
Simpson, of Scotland, fortunately was 
present and was called on to respond for 
the students of Scotland. He paid a 
warm tribute to the work of the North 
American students and expressed the 
very favorable impressions he had re- 
ceived of the religious life of the Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. The final 


address of the day was then delivered by 
Mr. Robert E. Speer. His theme was 
“ Individual Usefulness,” and the speak- 
er emphasized that the maintenance and 
progress of the organization’s usefulness 
and efficiency depends on the individual 
member and can be preserved only as 
the desire for the largest personal use- 
fulness is made the dominant passion in 
the life of each. 

Just what was the personnel of the 
meeting? There were representatives 
present from 125 institutions of the 
United States and Canada. The Inter- 
national Committee and the New Jersey 
State Committee were represented by a 
number of their members and _ secre- 
taries. Princeton alumni, who were 
undergraduates when the movement was 
beginning, were well represented and 
there were present as well many of the 
undergraduates and members of the 
boards of trustees and faculties of 
Princeton University and _ Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Surely such a 
representative gathering shows that the 
celebration was of more than local sig- 
nificance. What was that significance ? 
The possibilities of divinely blessed 
small beginnings were felt once again. 
The dignity of this work of lifting up 
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the Savior before the eves of the 
students of North America appeared 
greater than ever before. The bond of 
Christian fellowship between the col- 
leges had been strengthened. The re- 
view of the past had made the future 
seem more within our power to accom- 
plish. It is significant also that no note 


of “counting ourselves to have at- 
tained” could be detected in anything 
said or done. Perhaps all can be 
summed up by saying that the claims of 
the Young Man of Galilee on the lives of 
the young men of America and the 
world were felt to be more irresistible 
than ever before. 


The Beginning of the Intercollegiate Movement * 


By Luther D. Wishard 


HE very first step which led to the 

organization of the Intercollegiate 
Movement consisted in the union of the 
Philadelphian Society of Princeton with 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in the autumn of 1876. This action was 
effected through the influence of a mem- 
ber of the Society who had previously 
been connected with the Young Men's 
Christian Association in Hanover Col- 
lege, Indiana, and had shared in the 
benefits which that Association derived 
from its connection with the city Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. During 
his residence at Hanover he, in common 
with other students, had received an 
abiding inspiration from contact with 
the active Christian business men whom 
he met at conventions and in visits to 
the city Associations. It was pointed 
out that the benefits which Hanover was 
giving and receiving ought to be given 
and received by Princeton. Such was 
the line of appeal which led Princeton 
to enter the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

Shortly after the union of Princeton 
with the Association Movement, Mr. 
William E. Dodge, who was president of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of New York City, and also a member of 
the International Committee of the 
North American Associations, spent 
Sunday, December 10, 1876, with his two 
sons, members of the class of ’79. Being 
acquainted with the Society’s recent ac- 
tion he sent for the president of the 
Society for the purpose of conveying to 
him the cordial appreciation with which 


the Committee regarded the step which 
the Society had taken. In the course of 
the conversation between Mr. Dodge 
and the three students some discussion 
occurred concerning Princeton extend- 
ing to other colleges certain methods of 
work which had been useful to us. Two 
plans were suggested by which the col- 
lege might thus extend helpful intlu- 
ences to other institutions. It was pro- 
posed, in the first place, that deputations 
of students might be sent to other col- 
leges, and, in the second place, that an 
intercollegiate conference might be held 
for the discussion of our common work. 
Mr. Dodge intimated that a convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions was to assemble in Louisville, Ky., 
during the following summer and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Interna- 
tional Committee would be happy to 
provide a place in the program for the 
discussion of Christian work in colleges. 

Only one more passage in our con- 
versation is distinctly recalled, but to 
my mind it was the clinching of the nail 
which had been driven. Mr. Dodge, as 
an active leader of young men, had 
doubtless not infrequently noted the 
readiness with which they become en- 
thusiastic over a new proposition and 
the equal readiness with which they 
cool off. I doubt if Mr. Dodge remem- 
bers the remark to which I refer, but I 
shall never forget it because it was to my 
mind the crisis of the conversation. He 
said, in substance, “ You fellows are 
clearly impressed with the need of such 
action as we have been considering ; you 


* Extract of address delivered at Princeton University, December 6, 1902, at the exercises commemo- 
rative of the organization of the Student Association Movement. 
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Church in which the Intercollegiate Movement was Officially Decided Upon. 


acknowledge that it is a good thing. 
Now, the men who make their mark on 
their generation are those who not only 
see that a thing ought to be done but 
who promptly do it. The simple ex- 
planation of Mr. Moody, the most con- 
spicuous Christian leader of our genera- 
tion, is that when he discovers a good 
thing he goes straight and does it.” 

The New York business man had 
done his work. He had unconsciously 
kindled a fire that winter dav which has 
never burned low and which will con- 
tinue to burn after all the fires on earth 
have gone out. 

I do not recall anything in the conver- 
sation which directly pointed to an or- 
ganized movement. I distinctly remem- 
ber, however, that when the matter was 
subsequently discussed with prominent 
men in the several college classes the 
idea of an intercollegiate organization 
Was very prominent. The question of 
organizing a purely student movement, 
or a union of college and city Young 
Men’s Christian Associations was very 
fully considered, and I do not remember 


any special opposition to the latter pro- 
posal. During the winter holidays the 
subject was uppermost in the mind of 
at least. one of the students, and as the 
program of the movement took shape in 
his mind it became evident that the suc- 
cess of an effort to unite the colleges 
could be effected only through the lead- 
ership of a man who should visit them in 
person and organize and develop the 
movement. The first conversation on 
this particular point was held in Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., where a deputation 
of Princeton students was conducting 
evangelistic meetings during the Christ- 
mas vacation of 1876. It was suggested, 
in this conversation, that inasmuch as 
Mr. Dodge had expressed so much in- 
terest in the enterprise, and had prof- 
fered his help in insuring its discussion 
at Louisville, I go to him and volunteer 
to conduct the movement provided he 
would defray the expenses of the cam- 
paign. This proposal was not carried 
out, partly because of my timidity in 
those days to appeal to any one for 
financial contributions. It is, however, 
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Ek. Weidensall. 


Robs rt 


interesting to know that Mr. Dodge un- 
solicited made the first pledge toward 
the Intercollegiate Movement. The 
check which he wrote in the fall of 1877 
was the first of the series of contribu- 
tions which reached a magnificent cli 
max two years ago in the erection of 
the most perfectly constructed college 
Association building in the world, on 
the Princeton campus. 

The next step in the progress of the 
movement which demands special atten- 
tion relates to the action of the Phila- 
delphian Society in January, 1877. It 
was not believed that the Society would 
be prepared for action at the first pro 
posal that correspondence be entered 
into with other colleges concerning the 
\ccordingly 
the motion, which had been carefully 
prepared, provided simply for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider 
the advisability of such correspondence. 


holding of a convention. 


The resolution, however, was so warmly 
seconded and supported that it was evi- 
dent to the mover that the iron was 
ready for the hammer; accordingly 
when President Wilton Merle Smith, in 
answer to the call for the question, asked 
the mover to repeat the motion, he so 


Luther D. Wishard. 


Charles K. Ober. John R. Mott. 


re-worded the motion as to turn consid- 
eration into immediate action. The 
motion prevailed unanimously and the 
committee was appointed to convene the 
first intercollegiate conference of Chris- 
tian students ever assembled. The com- 
mittee’s first meeting was held at No. 1 
South East, early in February, 1877. A 
letter was drafted and sent to about 200 
colleges proposing a conference in con- 
nection with the International Conven- 
tion of Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, June 6 to 10, 1877. The letter was 
answered by from forty to fifty colleges, 
and when on June 6 at the close of the 
first afternoon session the college dele- 
gates were requested to meet at the rear 
of the platform, twenty-five men from 
twenty-one colleges in eleven States re- 
sponded. 

One hour was given to the discussion 
of the proposed movement upon the 
floor of the convention. In addition to 
this the students held frequent sessions 
in the chapel of a Presbyterian church 
near by. It was then that they drew up 
the brief, simple plan of campaign which 
has ever since been closely followed, 
not only by the American movement, 
but also by the movements in Europe, 
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Asia and Africa. The program involved 
intercollegiate correspondence, conven- 
tions, visitation and publications. It 
was proposed that the movement be 
propagated and directed by a man to be 
appointed and supported by the Inter- 
national Committee. The conference 
nominated its chairman and the Inter- 
national Committee confirmed his nom- 
ination. 

The writer had been partially prepared 
to give favorable consideration to the 
call to the college secretaryship by sev- 
eral influences, one of which has been 
referred to, namely, the conversation in 
Hackettstown. Another influence which 
was far more effective was the impres- 
sion made by reading an article by 
Robert Weidensall in the number of The 
Watchman for January 15, 1877, the first 
international paper of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. Mr. Weidensall 
is the pioneer secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee and as such has had 
a pioneer relationship to most of the 
great movements which the Committee 
has launched. He had already organ- 
ized several college Associations and 
had a prophetic vision of the significance 
of the college movement, as anyone will 


discover who will turn back to the early 
files of that paper. His article fanned 
the fire which had already been kindled, 
and after entering upon the service his 
faith in the movement and his encour- 
agement did more than anything else to 
nerve me for its battles. 

When the International Committee 
took into consideration the question of 
directing the movement proposed by the 
college delegates at Louisville, Mr. 
Dodge was consulted and he responded 
with counsel which was literally golden. 
His contribution was supplemented by 
a generous pledge from a member of the 
class of ’77 who has ever since served 
Princeton in the person of Dr. William 
Libbey. Their gifts were rounded out 
by that of a lady in New Albany, Ind. 
The precedent set by Mr. Dodge has 
been steadily followed by many leading 
business men; that set by Dr. Libbey 
has also been followed by many college 
alumni, and the financial pathway of the 
work has been literally lined by gener- 
ous women. 

Such were the important steps of the 
beginning of the enterprise which Mr. 
D. L. Moody pronounced “the greatest 
Christian movement of the century.” 


The Achievements of the Student Movement * 


By John R. Mott 


NE time when Charles Simeon was 
( preaching in Trinity Church, Cam- 
bridge, England, he noticed an under- 
graduate student come into the church, 
and, pausing in the midst of his remarks, 
said, “‘ There come 600 people.” When 
John Wesley was urged to accept a 
curacy in connection with the Church of 
England, rather than to hold the fellow- 
ship that had been offered him at Oxford 
University, he declined to accept the 
curacy, giving as his reason, “ Is it not 
a more exceeding benefit to purify the 
fountain than to sweeten a particular 
stream?” The colleges and universi- 
ties teach the teachers, they preach to 
the preachers and they govern the gov- 


ernors. They are the strategic positions 
in civilization, and it is not putting it too 
strongly to assert that as go these insti- 
tutions of higher learning, so go the 
nations. All of this attaches nothing 
less than tremendous importance to the 
movement which we are considering 
and to the beginnings here at Princeton 
of this influence which is reaching out 
through all the world. 

The extension of this organization in 
itself has been remarkable. When this 
movement was started there were less 
than thirty Christian Associations of 
students in all North America; includ- 
ing all religious societies of students the 
number would have been less than sixty. 


*Extract of address delivered at Princeton University, December 6, 1902, at the exercises commemoe- 
rative of the organization of the Student Association Movement. 
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lo-day we look out through North 
America and see over 680 Student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


In those days the aggregate member- 
ship of the student religious societies of 
North America was about 1,300. At 
this time there are not less than 42,000 
students and professors as members of 
these Student Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. The fact that the colleges 
and universities to-day are the most 
Christian communities of the United 
States and Canada is a fact that we must 
place to the credit of this movement 
more than to any one other force. Take 
the young men of America as a whole, 
not more than one in twelve are mem- 
bers of evangelical churches; take the 
institutions of higher learning and more 
than one in two are members of evangel- 
ical churches. At the time of the begin- 
ning of this movement less than one in 
three of the students of the institutions 
of higher learning were members of 
evangelical churches. Moreover, the 
careful student of these matters notices 
that the Christward movement among 
students is increasing in volume and 
momentum; what I mean is that the 
number of students who are being re- 
lated to Jesus Christ in a vital way con- 
tinues to increase. 

The Association movement has helped 
greatly to develop a more attractive 
type of Christian student life than was 
formerly present, at least widely, in our 
colleges. What characterizes this type 
for which the Association stands? 
Among other things one might say it is 
characterized by reality, by vitalitv, by 
open-mindedness, by sympathy with 
men, and by loyalty to Jesus Christ. I 
care not how well a college man’s 
physique may be developed, or how 
brilliant his scholastic attainments, or 
how rich his social nature, if that man 
leaves college lacking the deep central 
fires of religious conviction, and with- 
out being dominated by the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, he is an incomplete man, 
and, one might say with accuracy, an 
unsafe man in the interest of the higher 
civilization and the purposes of God in 
the world. 

The fact that the Bible receives larger 


attention on the part of students now 
than any time in the past is a fact that 
explains much of the spirit of the suc- 
this movement. Only fifteen 
years ago when | left college there were 
less than 2,000 in the voluntary bible 
study of the colleges of North America; 
last year we had over 15,000 college 
men, not counting the theological stu- 
dents, in the voluntary Bible classes of 
the Student Associations. 

The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion stands for the devotional yet schol- 
arly study of the Scriptures, which en- 
courages students to employ the best 
modern historical, literary, and scientific 
methods, and to carry forward their 
work in an unprejudiced, fearless, and 
reverent spirit. It is most concerned 
that students form a correct habit of 
sible study that will abide with them 
through life, and in keeping constantly 
before them the main object of Bible 
study, namely, the development of faith, 
the enriching and strengthening of char- 
acter, and the promotion of more Christ- 
like service. 

This movement is to be congratulated 
in having for its continuing supervisory 
chairman one who was in that room to 
which reference has been made, who was 
one of the original group of men, who 
to-day guides the activities of this move- 
ment with insight, kept vivid by his con- 
nection with the Princeton Association ; 
I refer to the chairman of our move- 
ment, Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge. 

I have been working over figures 
lately with reference to the Theologi- 
cal Seminary Conference, and I have 
reached the conclusion that I am within 
the truth when I say the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association has caused 
over 6,000 students to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry within the last quarter of a 
century. These men are _ scattered 
through sixty different denominations. 

The Student Volunteer organization 
is an organic part of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association as far as college 
men are concerned, and in connection 
with that part of the work, within six- 
teen years over 2,000 student volunteers 
have gone to the foreign field; twice as 
many have sailed in the last eight years 
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as during the preceding eight years, 
showing that this part of the work is 
increasing in momentum. But that has 
been the smallest part of the work; it 
has placed an equal responsibility on the 
men who are to stay at home as Chris- 
tian professors, teachers, and laymen, to 
develop the strong base of operations 
which will make possible the carrying 
on of this world-wide conquest for Jesus 
Christ. 

As we look down in the years before 
us, we see this movement extending its 
organization in helpful ministry to all 
the colleges and institutions of higher 
learning of our continent and of the 
world; we see the tide of materialism 
and of rationalism and_ worldliness 
turned back, the demon of indifference 
awakened to the supreme claims of 
Jesus Christ, a generation of devout 


scholars raised up who as Christian pro- 
fessors are to become mighty pillars in 
the temple of our faith ; we see a ministry 
going out to lead the Church with such 
unity that the world will be convinced 
of the divine mission of our Lord; we 
see an army of laymen going out to 
carry out the principles of Jesus Christ 
and His spirit in business life, in pro- 
fessional life, in political life, in indus- 
trial life, in every relationship of human 
society; we see a host of missionaries 
rising from the student centers of Occi- 
dent and Orient, manfully to go forward 
in the triumphant effort to evangelize 
this world, if it be the will of God, in 
our own generation, and we lend our 
lives with larger allegiance to the reali- 
zation of this vision and that of our own 
triumphant Lord with whom resides all 
power in heaven and on earth. 


The Significance of the Student Movement to the Church * 


The Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D. 


] THINK I never was prouder of 

Princeton than I am at this moment 
when I think of this magnificent move- 
ment, the extent of it, the work it has 
already accomplished, and the boundless 
possibilities ahead of it. This is a mis- 
sionary movement of a wonderful ex- 
tent, and when we remember that it is 
only twenty-five years old and that its 
initiative dates from Princeton, I think 
we may well thank God, and at the same 
time take courage. What arrests the at- 
tention and fills the imagination is the 
fact that the particular work, specifically 
the same with individual differences ac- 
cording to circumstance, the particular 
work that is going on under our own 
eyes on this campus and has been for 
vears, is now going on all over the world 
and that this world is girdled by this kind 
of Young Men’s Christian Association 
enthusiasm. It means that at the most 
opportune time in the history of univer- 
sity development there has grown up an 
agency, in obedience to that great law 
of specialization of function, that must 


hold this responsibility of the religious 
life of the organization of the university. 
This is no reflection on the character 
or religious life of the men who teach 
in these universities; it is simply one 
of the inevitable things in connection 
with the evolution of university life, and 
we are very thankful, therefore, that in 
its progress there has come this agency 
that will consolidate and vitalize the re- 
ligious life of the university, that should 
act as a base of operations on the part 
of those who are interested in the life of 
students as a missionary agency toward 
those who have no interest in these 
things, and that should establish a shel- 
ter and refuge and a home for those who 
come from Christian homes, and who 
wish to enjoy the fellowship of kindred 
minds in Christian society. 

I think we often magnify the terrible 
evils on the side of agnosticism or indif- 
ference or immorality incident to college 
life. Whether that be so or not, it is 
true that the young men who go 
through college are going through a 


* Extract of address delivered at Princeton University, December 6, 1902, at the exercises commemo- 
rative of the organization of the Student Association Movement. 
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process, and truth must be prescribed to 
them by men who understand them, 
who can talk in their dialect, and will 
think in their way, and understand how 
to get at them; and I think every college 
man is reached better by a college man, 
and I think that the nearer he is to his 
time of life, other things being equal, 
and the more thoroughly he is in svmpa- 
thy with the particular mode of thought 
contemporary with him, the more likely 
he is to do him any good. Therefore, I 
have great faith in the influence of this 
kind of association upon the young men 
of the university in this very formative 
period of their life. 

This is a great movement. The ques- 
tion is how to keep it up. You cannot 
keep up motion or movement unless 
you keep up the motive power. It will 
spend itself in time, it will wear out, it 
will stop, it will come to a dead stand- 
still by and by unless the same zeal 
that started it continues it. Now I want 
to call your attention to one thing. 
There is one great thing about this uni- 
versity movement, and that is it is so 
catholic; it does not try to make a man 
a Congregationalist or a Presbyterian or 
a Baptist or a Methodist or anything of 
the sort; it simply proceeds by laying 
the idea of the great fundamental doc- 
trines of evangelical Christianity. The 
great object lesson of a united Church 
is given us in the great work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Now if I should ask anybody what this 
meant, it would be this he would say, 
the heart and soul, the inspiring motive, 


the rock foundation of this whole move- 
ment is an indubitable conviction with 
regard to the incarnate Logos. Just as 
soon as men begin to lose their faith in 
that doctrine, so soon will indifference 
set in and the movement will begin to 
fail. Now as one who tries to read the 
signs of the times, I think this is clear; 
on the one hand there never was a day 
in the world’s history, so far as I know, 
when so thorough a consensus of phi- 
losophers could be found in affirmation 
of the fundamental theistic view of the 
world. Philosophy believes in God to- 
day. On the other hand, I think there 
is a great trend away from the supernat- 
uralism of revealed religion, and the 
thing to be guarded against in all relig- 
ious movements, the danger that we 
should watch, is lest the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
drift into philanthropic humanitarian- 
ism. The preaching of morality, be it 
as excellent as the morality of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, even that will fail 
and you will come down to the low level 
of philosophic wrangling as to what is 
the ultimate basis and meaning of moral 
obligation, unless you can drive this 
movement under the inspiring and 
quickening influence of an infallible be- 
lief that there is none other name given 
under Heaven or among men whereby 
we can be saved than the name of Jesus 
Christ, that other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, that He is the 
head of His body, the Church, and that 
of Him and to Him and through Him 
are all things. 


The Significance of the Student Movement to the Nation * 
President W oodrow Wilson, ce. oP. 


\ R. MOTT has said that this move- 
p ment has done more to bring the 
colleges into sympathy with each other 
and into comradeship with each other 
than any other movement ever started. 
Of course it has done so. The comrade- 
ships of the mind are not intellectual, 
they are spiritual; the things that bind 


* Extract of address de 


men together are not the rational proc- 
esses of the mind, but the movements 
of the spirit, and when you get men’s 
spirits bound together, you have got 
them into a brotherhood the bonds of 
which cannot be broken. I believe that 
we too much neglect this principle. We 
say that mind reigns in our generation, 


livered at Princeton University, December 6, 1902, at the exercises commemo- 


rative of the organization of the Student Association Movement. 
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but I take it that if it reigns, it is one of 
those modern constitutional monarchs 
who reign but do not govern. We are 
governed by a tumultuous House of 
Commons made up of our passions, and 
the chief passion is prime minister. 
What this movement tries to do is to 
bring the flame of the purest passion 
that men can have into the prime min- 
istership and bring it about that we shall 
be governed by those things that elevate 
our spirits instead of by those things 
that debase them. 

This thing which has taken hold of the 
colleges has taken hold of the nation, 
and in taking hold of the nation is taking 
hold of the nations of the world. There 
is no accidental coincidence in the cir- 
cumstance that in the very generation 
which has seen the world drawn together 
in new international intimacies by the 
influence of commerce, there has sprung 
up this commerce of the mind, this com- 
merce between men who think. We 
are touching young men everywhere 
with the touch which is the only abiding 


Jd 


touch, the touch of duty. We are put- 
ting in men the only thing which gives 
power, the spirit of love, of sympathy, 
of that co-operation which puts self in 
the background and serves the other 
man. lor we have gone out not to 
benefit ourselves, not even to save our- 
selves, but to evangelize our brothers 
and bring to them the hope we cherish. 

[ have this clear recollection that the 
two men in whose room this movement 
began stood at the center of something 
that permeated the class, something 
which, I am fain to believe, gave to the 
class of ’79 the sense of brotherhood and 
of solidarity which it has kept to this 
day. It is to-day a body of brothers, 
and the men who stand at the center of 
everything that makes for power in that 
class are Christian men. I believe that 
it is a spiritual verity that these men who 
started this thing represent everything 
that is true and powerful in that group 
of men, as men like them represent 
everything that is true and powerful in 
every college class. 


Bushnell’s Struggle with Doubt 


By Professor Williston Walker, D.D., Yale Divinity School 


(' INNECTICUT has had many dis- 

tinguished sons, but none of 
greater repute and usefulness during 
the nineteenth century than Horace 
Bushnell, of Hartford. Dr. Bushnell is, 
of course, chietly remembered as one 
who profoundly influenced Anglo- 
Saxon religious thought; but his claims 
to grateful recollection are much wider 
than those due to his services as an in- 
terpreter of Christian truth, and he is 
held in honor for his gifts as an orator, 
for his aid in the beginnings of higher 
education in California, and for his pa- 
triotic interest in all that made for the 
civic welfare of the community of which 
he was the first citizen. The beautiful 
park which bears his name at Hartford 
is an abiding testimony to his public 
spirit and to the high regard in which he 
was held by his fellow-citizens. But our 
interest is not with Dr. Bushnell as a 
man of mature accomplishments; but 


rather with him as a young student pass- 
ing through a mental and _ spiritual 
struggle such as comes to many another 
student in his college days when called 
upon to transform the religious faith 
which has come to him irom parental 
example and early environment into a 
vital and personal possession. 

Horace Bushnell entered Yale in 
1823, and his own impression of his col- 
lege course he described with character- 
istic honesty when he said, “ My figure 
in college, which was not as good as it 
should have been, especially at. first, 
grew better, and came out well; but mv 
religious character went down.” <A 
born student and natural leader of men, 
Bushnell was easily conspicuous in all 
college interests; but his vears of study 
were a period of increasing intellectual 
perplexity and ever deepening doubt as 
to the result of the Christian truths 
which he had been taught in his home. 
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They seemed dark and uncertain to his 
questioning mind. Nor was this gloom 
in any way dispelled while serving soon 
after graduation as assistant editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce or 
during the early part of his renewed 
residence at Yale as one of the younger 
members of its teaching force. 

It was during the second year of his 
tutorship that the experience came to 
him which was to scatter his doubts and 
to lead him to a life of confidence and 
trusting Christian faith. Yet it was 
through no unnatural gateway that he 
was thus to enter into the freedom of 
the kingdom of God. A great religious 
awakening made itself felt at Yale dur- 
ing the winter of 1831. The student 
body as a whole was profoundly moved. 
To Bushnell, however, the revival 
brought at first nothing but perplexity 
and distress. How could he, with his 
harassing intellectual perplexities re- 
garding the reality of Christian beliefs, 
share in the feelings which so deeply 
stirred many of his friends and pupils? 
Yet how could he, he asked himself, re- 
main an unsympathetic and opposing 
influence over those who looked to him 
for leadership and whose own attitude 
toward the Christian life would, he 
knew, be largely determined by the po- 
sition which they saw him take? Of 
one thing he was certain in his sea of 
perplexities. There must be a distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. It must 
be his duty to live in conformity with 
the right. He must help his pupils so to 
live, also. And, from this starting- 
point, Bushnell determined that he 
would seek the clue to a way of release 
from the darkness in which he found 
himself involved. He asked himself the 
question: “ Have I ever consented to 
be, and am I really now, in the right, as 
to principle and supreme law: to live for 
it; to make any sacrifice it will cost me: 
to believe everything that it will bring 
me to see; to be a confessor of Christ 
as soon as it appears to be enjoined 
upon me?” As the honest-minded, but 
intellectually perplexed, voung man de- 
termined to live under the control of 
this principle, he found his doubts sink- 
ing into relative unimportance and the 


certainties of conviction taking more 
and more definite grasp upon his life. 
lollowing his duty with full determina- 
tion, as he saw it, he came into a clear- 
ness of conviction which he had before 
deemed impossible of attainment. It il- 
lustrated in his own experience the say- 
ing of the Master: “ If any man will do 
His will he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” 

Years afterward, in preaching to the 
students of Yale, Dr. Bushnell thus told 
this chapter from his own experience, as 
a helpful guide in similar circumstances 
of perplexity: 

*“ Suppose that one of us, clear of all 
the vices, having a naturally active- 
minded, inquiring habit, occupied large- 
ly with thoughts of religion; never 
meaning to get away from the truth, 
but, as he thinks, to find it; only re- 
solved to have a free mind, and not al- 
low himself to be carried by force or 
fear, or anything but real conviction— 
suppose that such a one, going on thus, 
year by year, reading, questioning, hear- 
ing all the while the Gospel in which he 
has been educated, sometimes impressed 
by it, but relapsing shortly into greater 
doubt than before, finds his religious be- 
liefs wearing out and vanishing, he 
knows not how, till, finally, he seems to 
really believe nothing. He has not 
meant to be an atheist; but he is aston- 
ished to find that he has nearly lost the 
conviction of God, and cannot, if he 
would, say with any emphasis of con- 
viction that God exists. The world 
looks blank, and he feels that existence 
is getting blank also to itself. ; 
\ kind of leaden aspect overhangs the 
world. Till, finally, pacing his chamber 
some day, there comes up suddenly the 
question, ‘Is there, then, no truth that 
I do believe? Yes, there is this one, now 
that I think of it: there is a distinction 
of right and wrong that I never doubted, 
and I see not how I can: I am even quite 
sure of it.” Then forthwith starts up the 
question, ‘ Have T, then, ever taken the 
principle of right for my law? T have 
done right things as men speak; have I 
ever thrown my life out on the princi- 
ple to become all it requires of me? No, 
I have not; consciously I have not.’ 
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; The very suggestion seems to 
be a kind of revelation; it is even a re- 
lief to feel the conviction it brings. 
‘ Here, then,’ he says, ‘ will I begin. If 
there is a God, as I rather hope there is, 
and very dimly believe, He is a right 
God. If I have lost Him in wrong, per- 
haps I shall find Him in right. Will He 
not help me, or, perchance, even be dis- 
covered to me?’ Now the decisive mo- 
ment is come. He drops on his knees, 
and there he prays to the dim God, 
dimly felt, confessing the dimness for 
honesty’s sake, and asking for help that 
he may begin a right life. It is 
an awfully dark prayer, in the look of it, 
but the truest and best he can make, the 
better and the more true that he puts no 
orthodox colors on jt; and the prayer 


and the vow are so profoundly meant 
that his soul is borne up into God’s help, 
as it were, by some unseen chariot, and 
permitted to see the opening of heaven 
even sooner than he opens his eyes. He 
rises, and it is as if he had gotten wings. 
The whole sky is luminous about him. 
It is the morning, as it were, of a new 
eternity. After this all troublesome 
doubt of God’s reality is gone, for he 
has found Him. A being so profoundly 
felt must inevitably be.” 

The event occurred two generations 
ago; but the perplexities through 
which Dr. Bushnell passed are those 
which involve many a student to-day, 
and the way of escape which he found is 
one that would help many a soul out of 
its difficulties. 


A Spiritua wakening in Every College 
\ Spiritual Awakening in Every Colleg 


By W. W. Dillon, State Student Secretary of Illinois 


HE fundamental purpose for which 

the Association exists will not be 
achieved in that college which does not 
witness the turning of men to Jesus as 
their Savior and Lord. It cannot be 
too often emphasized that the Associa- 
tion is not a mere ethical or philan- 
thropic organization. Its strength does 
not lie in gymnasiums or buildings or 
employment bureaus, or in any secular 
enterprise, however worthy that may be. 
Early in its history the Association stat- 
ed the basal principle for which it is to 
stand: “The Young Men’s Christian 
Associations seek to unite those young 
men who, regarding Jesus Christ as their 
God and Savior according to the Holy 
Scriptures, desire to be His disciples in 
their doctrine and in their life, and to 
associate their efforts for the extension 
of His Kingdom among young men.”’ 
Hence the Association that is true to 
the deepest purpose of its being must 
always have the spiritual interests of its 
constituents at heart. There are many 
subsidiary interests which it must pro- 
mote, and which may seem to be worthy 
in themselves. But I question whether 
they alone would justify its existence. 
The work for new students, with its 


information and employment bureaus, 
its room register, its receptions, and all 
the other features which go to make up 
a successful new student work, is but 
a means to an end. So with the Bible 
study, and with all other departments 
of our work. If their ultimate result is 
not to lead men into a vital personal 
relationship to Jesus, they are not worth 
the time and energy of serious Christian 
Students. 

Do we question the urgency of the 
need to reach college men for Christ? 
There is the same urgency that exists 
for winning any men, and in addition 
that growing out of the influential posi- 
tion occupied by college men as a class. 
Fully sixty per cent. of the positions of 
honor and trust in the gift of the Ameri- 
can people are in the hands of college 
trained men. The predominant influ- 
ence in our law-making and judicial 
bodies is exerted by them. If we are to 
have Christ-like laws, administered in a 
Christ-like spirit, the men who will make 
and administer them must be brought 
under the sway of Christ. The business 
interests of the nations are more and 
more being directed by college gradu- 
ates. They have at their disposal the 
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means of rapidly extending the King- 
dom of Christ. Thousands of college 
men are in their respective communities 
the centers of influence, either for good 
or for evil. ‘To win them is to set the 
city upon the hill. With these facts in 
mind, and the additional fact that almost 
without exception men who leave col- 
lege without having made Jesus Christ 
the master of their lives never do so at 
all, we are driven to the conviction that 
our great work is to lead them to know 
Him. 

Not only is a spiritual awakening 
greatly to be desired in every college- 
it is distinctly possible. Never, I think, 
have the conditions been fulfilled when 
it has not followed. There are univer- 
sities and colleges which plan every 
year for the spiritual awakening as care- 
fully and as scientifically as they plan 
for their fall campaign. In these insti- 
tutions it is confidently expected that 
many men will be won, and the confi- 
dence is not misplaced. The same ex- 
pectation should be realized in all. It 
would seem that this should be pre- 
eminently true in the case of the smaller 
colleges. Many of them are founded 
primarily for the purpose of promoting 
Christian education. The Association 
leaders may have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with every man. Surely in such 
an institution no policy will be adequate 
which does not lay claim to every man 
for Christ. 

But it must not be presumed that a 
spiritual awakening will follow except 
from adequate causes. The waste places 
do not bring forth without the showers. 
The conditions for an awakening must 
be fulfilled—but they are conditions 
which it is in the power of any Associa- 
tion to fulfill. 

There must be a sincere desire on the 
part of the leaders that men may be won 
—a desire so intense as to abolish per- 
sonal differences, and to burn out self- 
ishness and sin. It must be a desire 
that shall communicate itself to others, 
until the Christian men are unified in 
this ambition. It must beget sacrifice: 
“ For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 

There must be humble dependence 
upon God. The spirit of prayer must 


permeate the institution. Men, singly 
and in groups, praying for themselves 
that they may become effective workers, 
and for their unsaved fellows, that they 
may respond to the Spirit’s call, will pre- 
pare the field for this work of God. 

The regular activities of the Associa- 
tion must be sustained. The meetings 
should increase in interest and power. 
The Bible-study classes should enroll 
the Christian men—certainly all those 
who are in earnest about an awakening, 
and in addition should attract many of 
the serious minded who are not Chris- 
tians. A strong Bible-study department 
is a natural forerunner to the spiritual 
awakening. 

And there must be specific and persis- 
tent personal work. There is never a 
spiritual awakening whose results are 
enduring, apart from personal work. 
That the personal effort may be compre- 
hensive and effective, there is need for 
organization. The little group or 
groups of men meeting each week in 
secret for prayer and conference, for 
prayerful discussion of the men to be 
won, and the best means of reaching 
them, have been and will be the unseen 
power behind many a great awakening. 

A series of special meetings may or 
may not be advisable. Sometimes the 
regular Association meetings will afford 
sufficient opportunity for the men to 
give public expression to their deter- 
mination to follow Jesus Christ. In 
many cases, perhaps in most, the in- 
creasing spiritual momentum will natu- 
rally manifest itself in special services. 
Certainly they should be held whenever 
they will further the interest we seek 
to advance. 

It needs to be urged too, that outside 
leadership is not essential to an awaken- 
ing. Too often do we make the mistake 
of assuming that because some success- 
ful speaker cannot be secured, we can- 
not hope for results. A leader from 
outside who understands the situation is 
often of great advantage. But no man, 
however great his prestige, is essential 
to the winning of men in any college. 
The forces are at hand which, properly 
directed, will bring men into the King- 
dom. 
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On the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students, which will be observed this 
year on Sunday, lebruary 8, the Student 
Associations the world over will be 
uniting in prayer to God for the coming 
of His Kingdom among our college 


‘ 


men. Would it not be an inspiring 
thing to know that on this day the Asso- 
ciations of our American movement have 
inaugurated a campaign whose avowed 
purpose is the winning of every man who 
comes within their sphere of influence. 


The Mid-winter Opportunity for Bible Study 


By Hugh M. Mellhany, Jr., Ph.D., General Secretary, University of Virginia 


AM convinced that in every Associa- 
tion there is a mid-winter opportu- 
nity for the promotion of Bible study. 
In fact, it is possible for the Bible-study 
committee to do something toward ad- 
vancing the work even the very last 
month and week of the session. I have 
known large classes using the Student 
Cycle courses to be successfully started 
as late as April. : 

Excepting the first three weeks of the 
fall, the best time for arousing interest 
in Bible study is that immediately fol- 
lowing the Christmas holidays. If some 
aggressive plans are not already being 
put into operation, the committee 
should not fail to act at once. If this 
is not done, the best opportunity for the 
present session will be lost, and many 
men will go out into life without having 
been influenced by the Association in 
the matter of Bible study. We must do 
what we can while we can. It is true 
that classes starting at this time cannot 
finish the course of study before the end 
of the student year, but the men will 
have just enough left to carry them 
through the summer, so that they can 
enter the succeeding courses when they 
return to college next fall. This is 
really an incentive that can be used in 
organizing classes at this time. 

A second Bible rally just after the 
holidays is the best method of enlisting 
new recruits for the study classes—pro- 
vided that the men can be led to attend 
such a meeting. In every case, whether 
the rally is held or not, the committee 
should make a personal canvass among 
the men. That too large a canvass may 
not discourage the members of the com- 
mittee at the start, it may be well for 
them in conference to make up a list of 


all available men, and to set a time limit 
on their canvass, so that the results may 
be immediately conserved. A few avail- 
able men may be missed by such a select 
canvass, but on the whole it is apt to 
bring larger and more immediate re- 
sults. All men thus enrolled should be 
set to work at once. Nearly all will be 
men who have not previously been en- 
rolled in one of the Association classes, 
and who will wish to take up the first 
year’s course. They should therefore 
be placed together in a new group, and 
it may be necessary to get one of the 
best men from another group to act as 
their leader. There may be some re- 
cruits who for obvious reasons may pre- 
fer to join existing groups, but they will 
be at the disadvantage of having to begin 
in the middle of the course chosen. 

Another opportunity before the Bible- 
study committee is that of re-enlisting 
those men who have dropped out of the 
existing groups. Some may have pur- 
chased the text-books at the beginning 
of the session, but for some reason may 
never have attended a class meeting or 
have done any private study. This is an 
excellent time to get them actually at 
work both privately and in connection 
with the group meetings; but it will re- 
quire svstematic effort on the part of the 
committee and of the group leaders. It 
is very important to hold these men, and 
no pains should be spared to re-enlist 
them. There may be some others, who, 
on account of extra work, examinations, 
or absence from college, have become 
negligent of their daily study or class 
attendance ; these men, too, ought by all 
means to be re-enlisted in the work. 

If a spiritual awakening occurs in the 
college, all converts and interested men 
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should be at once enlisted in some form 
of bible study, and there is nothing 
better than the course on “ Studies in 
the Life of Christ.” 

The winter term is perhaps the best 
time for the committee to arrange a 
course of popular lectures on bible 
themes, which should result indirectly in 
greater interest in the devotional study 
emphasized by the Association courses. 

Let the committee enlist the aid of the 
members of the Bible classes in their 
effort to arouse more interest at this 
time. Get each man to attempt to se- 
cure one new member for his class. 

There is one suggestion which will 
not be out of place in many institutions, 
and it lies within the province of the 
Bible-study committee — namely, the 
promotion of definite organized per- 
sonal work. Has anything been done 
in this respect during the fall term? If 
not, does not this fact present the great- 
est opportunity before the committee ? 
It may not be necessary to have a special 
line of Bible study in this connection ; 
but it is necessary to unite as many as 


will of those men already following the 
regular courses in a special organized 
effort to bring the claims of Jesus Christ 
personally to the attention of every un- 
saved man in college. Let them meet 
for twenty minutes or a half hour at 
some convenient time each week for 
definite prayer, for confidential discus- 
sion of difficulties and plans, and for the 
delegation of special work to be at- 
tempted by each man the following 
week. This ought to result not only in 
the enlistment of many new men in the 
regular Bible courses, but also in the 
conversion of many of those studénts 
for whose good our Associations pri- 
marily exist. 

These thoughts have been presented 
with the conviction, resulting from ex- 
perience, that the methods of work sug- 
gested are not only needed now in the 
average American college, but that they 
are practicable in nearly every case, and 
are absolutely essential if we are to meet 
the responsibility which God has placed 
upon our Associations in the student 
field. 


The Student World 


The mission study class at Richmond 
College, Virginia, enrolls thirty men. 

The number of mission-study bands 
in the colleges of London has doubled 
during the past year. 


During the visit at Gordon Institute, 
Barnesville, Ga., by Mr. W. D. Weather- 
ford, twenty-five boys were enrolled in 
Bible study. 

In addition to a large increase in 
Bible-study enrollment, Roanoke Col- 
lege has begun systematic giving to 
foreign missions. 

At Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., the membership is now 
ninety-seven, and promises to cross the 
hundred mark. Last year there were 
less than seventy members. 


At the Agricultural College of Mis- 
sissippi the Association has a member- 
ship of 160, and four Bible classes. Dur- 
ing a recent series of special religious 
meetings ten students accepted Christ. 


During a recent visit by the Southern 
Traveling Secretary to Gordon Institute, 
Barnesville, Ga., twenty-five boys were 
enrolled in Bible Study to take up “ The 
Life and Works of Jesus, According to 
St. Mark.” 


The Week of Prayer for young men 
was observed by the students of Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary and Col- 
lege, at Lynchburg. Seventeen persons 
confessed their faith in Jesus Christ dur- 
ing the week. 


The Moravian Theological Seminary, 
at Bethlehem, Pa., has been doing 
good work in connection with the Bible- 
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study department. Three classes tak- 
ing up the International Bible-study 
courses are being conducted at present. 


The Princeton Association has a 
membership of 660. Class prayer meet- 
ings are held Sunday evenings, while 
Thursday meetings are held weekly at 
6.50 p.m. A Town Club is conducted 
which enlists a dozen men in boys’ club 
work, 


A Volunteer Band of six volunteers 
has just been organized at Emory Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ga. They are planning to 
undertake three definite lines of work: 
namely, spreading missionary literature, 
enlisting more volunteers, and visitation 
of churches. 


At Jonesville Institute, one of the 
smaller institutions of Virginia, money 
was readily pledged for a $10 missionary 
library by asking how many of the men 
present would give one cent a week 
toward such an object. Almost every 
man assented. 

The bath-rooms fitted up over a year 
ago by the Association at Friends’ Uni- 
versity, Wichita, Kan., have proved a 
financial success and a source of strength 
to the work. All cost of construction 
and maintenance has been provided by 
the students. 


Mr. W. O..Sadler, formerly of Van- 
derbilt University and a graduate of 
Kentucky Wesleyan University, has be- 
come General Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of State 
College, Ky., giving a portion of his 
time to Association work. 

At Carleton College, Minnesota, $180 
has been pledged toward the salary of a 
missionary in Turkey. Two members 
have been added to the Volunteer Band. 
The Association has secured a room of 
its own, which has been fitted up as a 
general committee room and office. 





At Westminster College, Pennsyl- 
vania, there are about 125 male students. 
Fifty of these are enrolled in Bible 





study ; at Ursinus College over fifty are 
enrolled, and at Albright College, where 
there have been enrolled thirty-four 
male students, twenty-two have been in 
the Lible-study classes. 





During the four months following the 
British Student Conference at Matlock, 
ninety-eight signatures have been added 
to the roll of the student volunteers, 
more than the whole number for the 
year ending July, 1901, and nearly four 
times as many as were enrolled during 
the same period last year. 


Mr. C. W. Harvey, who went out this 
fall as Secretary of the Foreign Depart- 
ment for China, will take up work for 
the present in Shanghai, to relieve Mr. 
Robert E. Lewis, who will return to this 
country early in the year for his furlough 
and to secure funds for a building for the 
Chinese branch of the Shanghai Associa- 
tion. 


The Bible class at the Atlanta College 
of Physicians and Surgeons led by Judge 
Van Epps has a very large attendance. 
One hundred and fifty of the students 
were present at the meeting Sunday 
evening, December 7. These students 
live at some distance from the college 
and give up their Sunday evenings to 
attend this class. 


McCormick Seminary reports an im- 
portant evangelistic work accomplished 
by the students through the Seminary 
Association. Over forty of the churches 
of Chicago have been supplied with 
speakers from the Seminary for evan- 
gelistic campaigns and 160 conversions 
in meetings conducted by the students 
have been the result. 

MePherson College, McPherson, 
Kan., maintained its record as a factor 
in the State Convention by bringing 
twenty-five men over two hundred miles 
to that gathering. Two of these men 
confessed Christ for the first time at the 
Sunday afternoon session. The mem- 
bership at McPherson is already at least 
twenty-five above the maximum of last 
vear. 
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At Virginia Polytechnic Institute, in 
a meeting led by State Secretary Coul- 
ter, ten men decided to live the Chris- 
tian life. I*ive Bible classes hold weekly 
sessions. ‘Lhe Association numbers 109 
members. No names are carried over 
from year to year on the membership 
roll unless there is an expressed desire 
on the part of each man that this be 
done. 


Of the entering class at Princeton 
University, sixty-six per cent. were in- 
terviewed with reference to religious 
work by representatives of the Philadel- 
phian Society, which is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity. During the Week of Prayer an 
informal prayer meeting was held each 
evening at Dodge Hall, the Association 
building. 


Kighteen of the student Associations 
of Kansas report sixty-six classes in 
Bible study, as compared with fifty-four 
for the same period last year. The num- 
ber of October increased 
from 122 last year to 208 this last fall and 
the total attendance, as reported, from 
The quality of the work is 
also an improvement over that of pre- 
ceding years. 


sessions for 


S35 to 1,359. 


The Lane University Association, at 
Lecompton, Ikan., has taken advantage 
of a recent spiritual awakening to in- 
crease its membership and Lible-study 
enrollment. Over a dozen students were 
brought to Christ as a result of the 
awakening. All but three members of 
the Association took occasion to attend 
the State Convention at Leavenworth, 
December 40 7. 


Prof. C. H. Robertson, of Purdue 
University, who sailed for China last 
November to take up Association work 
among the literati of that Empire, has 
been assigned by the National Commit- 
tee to Nanking. Here he will study the 
language and also will begin to take up 
work to reach the large number of 
literati at this important provincial ex- 
amination center. 


As a result of the Week of Prayer 
eleven men were won to Christ at Edin- 
boro State Normal School, Pennsyl- 
vania, while twenty-one men joined the 
Association at Lincoln University, and a 
general spiritual awakening resulted. 
At Dickinson College two men accepted 
Christ and others who had been negli- 
gent in their Christian living were 
brought to positive living. 


Mr. W. D. Weatherford, the South- 
ern Student Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee, recently visited the 
colleges in Atlanta, Ga. On Sunday 
afternoon, November 23, he addressed a 


mass meeting of professional school 
students from all the colleges. Two 


hundred men were present, and in the 
after-meeting twenty-one men ex- 
pressed their determination to accept 
Christ as their Savior. 


Bible Institutes are already being 
planned in seven or eight States. It is 
hoped to have at least one Bible Insti- 
tute in every State and section during 
the months of January, February, and 
March. In some cases these Bible In- 
stitutes are held in connection with a 
group of neighboring colleges; in other 
cases the Institute is held in an institu- 
tion for the sake of the work of that 
particular field. 


Iowa College observed the entire 
Week of Prayer. Dr. E. A. Steiner ad- 
dressed the students each evening, the 
meetings being well attended and very 
helpful. The increase of missionary 
and Bible study is evidenced by the fact 
that the attendance at the men’s mis- 
sionary classes has trebled since last 
year and that of the Bible classes has 
more than doubled. The attendance at 
the Thursday evening meetings is nearly 
twice that of last year. 


In eight theological colleges in Lon- 
don, England, which are affiliated with 
the Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
there are now sixty-four student volun- 
teers out of the 270 students. In all 
these colleges there are missionary 
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In seven there is mis- 
sionary study. Last summer over 100 
London Christian Endeavor Societies 
were visited by deputations of the Lon- 
don Free Church Students’ Missionary 
Union.—The Student Movement. 


prayer meetings. 


At the beginning of each Seminary 
year in the Theological Department of 
Vanderbilt University a special meeting 
in the interests of the Morning Watch 
is held and literature bearing upon the 
importance of observing the first half 
hour of each day for meditation and 
Bible study is carefully distributed 
among the new students. The result 
has been a more general observance of 
the Morning Watch in this Seminary 


than in almost any institution in the 
land. 
The Gettysburg Theological Semi- 


nary has what is known as a “ Reform 
and Religious Movement Committee.” 
The duty of this committee is to keep 
the Association acquainted with all the 
leading questions of religious and social 
reform in the Church and State and the 
attitude of the Christian ministry toward 
these questions. The committee re- 
ports monthly to the Association and 
thus becomes for the students of the 
Seminary a sort of “ literary digest ”’ and 
“review of reviews’”’ combined, with 
great advantage to the student body. 

Mr. Fred M. Gilbert, who is being 
supported in his work in India by those 
Yale undergraduates who are subscrib- 
ers to the Yale Missions Fund, has 
reached Lahore, India, his field of labor. 
The past year he has spent in special 
study at Oxford and his investigation of 
the Association work in Europe has 
done much to prepare him for grappling 
with his exceedingly difficult field. La- 
hore ranks third among the great stu- 
dent centers of the Indian empire. It 
is the capital of the Punjab, the part of 
India from which come the strongest 
men of the country. 





On Saturday and Sunday, November 
15 and 16, a Bible Study Conference was 
held for the benefit of the students of 


Nashville, Tenn. The meetings were all 
held in the Association building on the 
Vanderbilt campus. Dr. O. E. Brown 
made a strong and helpful address on 
Saturday night on “ Devotional Bible 
Study.” On Sunday morning Mr. W. B. 
Abbott, Mr. W. D. Weatherford, Prof. 
W. R. Webb, and Mr. A. M. Harris par- 
ticipated in the program. A conference 
was held on Sunday afternoon and Sun- 
day night. At night Messrs. W. D. 
Weatherford and S. W. McGill pre- 
sented the “ World-wide Movement 
among Students.” The average attend- 
ance at the sessions was about seventy- 
five. 


Up to December 18, of 324 institu- 
tions reporting Bible classes through 
correspondence with the Student De- 
partment of the International Commit- 
tee, fifty-seven had a larger enrollment 
than last year. ‘These institutions were 
of all classes: denominational, State and 
independent colleges and universities, 
normal, preparatory, and _ military 
schools, and were situated in twenty- 
three different States. Some of the in- 
stitutions showing marked advances 
were the State universities of Illinois, 
Missouri, and California; Lehigh, Co- 
lumbia, and Cornell universities, and the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point. The total number of 
classes in these fifty-seven institutions 
has increased over last year from 223 to 
336, a gain of 113, and the total Bible- 
class enrollment from 2,165 to 3,503, a 
gain of 1,338. 

The University of Illinois reports 320 
students already enrolled in Bible study 
in thirty-three classes. The enrollment 
may reach 350 students. The following 
is from the letter of Mr. J. Ie. Hunter, 
chairman of the Bible-study committee: 
“Without question most of our men 
were induced to take LDible study 
through personal effort. I was out 
nearly every night for two months, visit- 
ing men at their rooms, and I then began 
to realize only in part what the possi- 
bilities of personal contact with the fel- 
lows were, if one was willing to devote 
time to this work.” The membership 
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enrollment is 
attendance at 


213 


j60. ‘There is an average 
the religious meetings otf 
fhere are six mission-study 
One hundred and seventy-five 
men are serving on regular committees. 
Lhe prot ssed conversions since college 


' 
Classes. 


opened in the fall have numbered twen- 
tv-four. 


In Tientsin, China, a Bible Institute 
has recently held under the 
auspices of the Association of which Mr. 
Robert Kk. Gailey is secretary. This In- 
stitute was the first of its kind ever held 
in China under the Association and 
probably the first Institute under any 
auspices. Mr. Gailey says, “ Our meet- 
ings in the afternoon closed about five, 
and then we got the people seated and 
ready for eating supper about five- 
thirty. The blessing was asked by Mr. 
Lowrie, and, mind you, the majority of 
these men have never heard such a thing 
as the blessing before meals. After 
supper I showed views of the Associa- 
tion work in America, and in this way 
was able to keep our audience, which 
otherwise I am confident would have 
lessened by more than half.” The ad- 
dresses delivered at this Institute will be 
soon published and distributed among 
the Chinese scholars. 


been 


The Association at the College of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kan., has raised 
over $130 since last spring for the equip- 
ment of the large room in the main col- 
lege building and has utilized these re- 
sources in putting in an excellent carpet, 
an organ, and other furniture suitable to 
the needs of the Association. The 
Woman’s Missionary Society for the 
Synod of Kansas has fitted up a fine, 
large room in the new Carnegie Library 
at the College of Emporia, as a mission- 
ary room for the students of that col- 
lege. A number of Wernicke book- 
cases are being filled with valuable 
curios and collections from the mission 
field, the missionary library is being 
augmented and other steps are being 
taken calculated to make the room inter- 
esting, instructive and inspiring. The 
room is thoroughly accessible and at- 
tractive and is proving of invaluable ser- 


vice to the missionary department ot 
the associations, which will have full use 
of it. 


During the month of November the 
Association at the University of Ver- 
mont had charge of the meetings at the 
City Mission, three a week, and carried 
on a very successful and active work. 
The Association furnished leaders and 
music and did a good deal of effective 
personal work. Already a canvass has 
been begun for the enlistment of North- 
field delegates and about sixteen are 
already in sight. A new feature in 
the promotion of Christian fellowship 
among the students is a weekly sing, 
held in the Association room or in some 
other convenient place. It promises to 
be of help in the work. A common feel- 
ing among the Christian students of the 
University led to the discussion at one 
of the recent meetings of Sabbath ob- 
servance, and the unanimous expression 
of the meeting was that there is among 
students a dangerous disregard of the 
Sabbath and its observance and that the 
Christian students should do what they 
can to foster a better condition of things 
in this line. 


At the opening of college year at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., in lieu of a co-operative book 
store in the college, the Association 
started an exchange bureau for books, 
furniture, etc., for the men. Here also 
the hand-books were given out. Though 
started in a very small way, the amount 
of business done was so large as to sur- 
pass all expectations and will make it 
necessary to keep it up as a custom. 
The membership committee was very 
efficient, enrolling 118 new members 
and bringing the total up to 214, larger 
than that of any previous year. This 
vear for the first time the students have 
undertaken the support of the Wesleyan 
University Mission School, of Chung- 
king, West China. Joseph Beech, Wes- 
leyan, ’99, is in charge of the school, and 
by photographs and letters which he 
sends regularly, he keeps the Associa- 
tion in touch with the work. The West 
China school has grown so rapidly that 
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the students are about to unite with the 
alumni in its support. 


The Church Students’ Missionary As- 
sociation held its sixteenth annual con- 
vention at the General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City, December 9 to 
11. The attendance was fairly repre- 
sentative of the various chapters in 
affiliation with the Association. About 
fiity came from colleges outside New 
York. At the general meetings, what 
this movement means and what it can 
accomplish received ample treatment 
and an admirable and inspiring address 
was giv en by the Rev. J. C. Roper, D.D., 
on “ Heroism in the Mission Field, Past 
and Present.” How to do missionary 
work and how to support missions, gave 
an opportunity for the various speakers 
to make many helpful and practical sug- 
gestions. The Association has deter- 
mined to support a traveling secretary 
during the whole of the college year in- 
stead of part of the year as formerly. In 
this way it is hoped that the work of the 
Association may be made much more 
effective. For the next convention, to 
be held in February, 1904, Huron Col- 
London, Ont., has been selected as 
the place of meeting. 


lege, 





During the Thanksgiving 
eleven members of the Association of 
the University of Michigan, together 
with the State College Secretary, Mr. 

D. Hurrey, held an evangelistic cam- 
paign in Mason, Mich. Meetings were 
held each evening, beginning Wednes- 
day and continuing through Sunday. A 


holidays 


children’s meeting was held Saturday 
afternoon, and meetings for men and 


boys Sunday afternoon. The students 
occupied pulpits at the several churches 
on Sunday morning and taught in the 
Sunday schools. They spoke on mis- 
sions in the morning and also at the 
voung people’s society meetings. A 
large union meeting was held Sunday 
night. Special music was a drawing 
feature throughout. Eleven made a 
definite decision to become Christians 
and scores of others were deeply influ- 
enced. The reflex influence on the stu- 
dents themselves was perhaps the great- 


v 


est result of the meetings. The Asso- 
ciation expects to continue such work at 
other places during the Christmas and 
Easter vacations. The receipts from 
collections at the meetings were suffi- 
cient to defray all the expenses of the 
campaign. 


The twenty-first annual State conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of Kansas brought together 
206 student delegates from twenty-six 
Associations in the State. Fourteen 
Association presidents and about 125 
officers and committeemen were among 
the delegates. A new plan was tried in 
the student sectional conferences, that 
of having two sessions, one on Friday 
afternoon and one Saturday. This 
made it possible to cover the field of 
work much more satisfactorily than at 
former conventions. No details of com- 
mittee work were brought up in these 
sessions. Instead of this lists of the 
men who were occupying the different 
positions of responsibility, as officers, 
chairmen, and committeemen were 
posted, and sectional chairmen appoint- 
ed for each group. These groups met 
separately to become acquainted and to 
confer about their mutual problems and 
difficulties. The plan was considered a 
great success, and saved time in the 
more general sessions. Mr. Charles D. 
Hurrey, college secretary for Michigan, 
was present to represent the Interna- 
tional Committee. He presided over 
all the student sessions, and led in many 
helpful discussions. The methods of 
improving the efficiency of the active 
membership, the spiritual awakening, 
the evangelistic campaign, the Foreign 
Department, the literature of the move- 
ment, and the spiritual life of the stu- 
dent were the principal themes under 
consideration. At the Sunday afternoon 
led by Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, 
general secretary of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, a dozen students from half as 
many institutions accepted Jesus Christ 
for the first time. One of the strongest 
addresses of the Convention was deliv- 
ered on Friday evening, by Chancellor 
Strong of the State University, in a ses- 
sion presided over by President Wilkin- 


session, 
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son, of the State Normal School. VPres- 
ident Wilkinson was second vice-presi- 
dent of the convention, and Chancellor 
Strong was later elected a member of 
the State Executive Committee. About 
a dozen college professors were in at- 
tendance from six institutions. 


Mission—Study Course for the 


Winter and Spring 


TQ announcement has hitherto been 
N made in regard to the course to be 
followed after the holidays. The reason 
for this is that there has been uncertainty 
about the date of receiving from Edin- 
burgh the last of the maps of the atlas 
volume of the * Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions.” As they were 
shipped December 20, there is now a cer- 
tainty of having the Atlas ready before 
the close of the present month. In view 
of this fact, and of the further consid- 
erations that many classes did not take 
this course last winter and spring for the 
reason that Volume II was not pub- 
lished, and that a large portion of our 
constituency desires to take it up after 
the holidays, it has been decided to 
make the “Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions ” the special course 
recommended for the remainder of the 
scholastic year. 

We do this with a greater readiness for 
the reason that some 2,000 students who 
have already used Volume I have been 
outspoken in their commendation of the 
work. The Movement has never issued 
a text-book which has been so valuable, 
both because of its interesting presenta- 
tion of all the mission fields of the world, 
and also for the reason that as a book 
of reference both the geography and the 
atlas volumes ought to be in every Chris- 
tian student’s library. After the publica- 
tion of Volume II the net price will be 
$3 in cloth and $2.25 in paper. Hereto- 
fore the price has been $2.50 and $1.75, 
because of inability to deliver both vol- 
umes. For those enrolling in study 
classes, however, we shall continue to 
offer the work at the special price of 
$1.25 in paper and $2 in cloth until Feb- 
ruary. It should be remembered that the 
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Atlas, in addition to furnishing statistics 
never hitherto equaled in their detail, lists 
of missionary societies, etc., has large 
scale maps of all portions of the world, 
including Europe and the United States. 
They contain not only mission stations in 
all countries, but also many thousands of 
additional cities and towns, showing how 
much land still remains to be possessed. 
The mere fact that they have been spe- 
cially prepared by the Edinburgh Geo- 
graphical Institute, under the supervision 
of John G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., is an 
indication of their superlative value. 

It is very desirable that this course 
should be strongly urged in every insti- 
tution. IJ¢ven where it was used last win- 
ter and spring there are other students 
who may well be asked to take up such 
a line of study. Nowhere can one get a 
broader and more up-to-date view of the 
mission field than in these two volumes. 
In view of the fact that during no pre- 
vious fall, with one possible exception, 
has there been so large a number of stu- 
dents engaged in mission study, and the 
further fact that both volumes of the 
“ Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions ” can be had during this month, 
there ought to be an enrollment for the 
winter and spring surpassing that of any 
previous year. 

In the case of those classes which— 
because of having already taken the 
Geography course or for some other rea- 
son—prefer to enter upon a different line 
of study, it is advised that they select 
one of the nearly twenty text-books here- 
tofore issued by the Movement, a de- 
scriptive price-list of which will be sent 
on application. No class has used all of 
these, and there is sufficient variety and 
attractiveness in the volumes to enable 
any leader to select a text-book suited to 
the needs of his class. The mere fact 
that some of them were issued a few 
years ago does not detract from their 
sterling value. Some of them, indeed, 


are equal to books that are likely to be 
published in the future. 

If any classes have been especially in- 
terested in recent missionary biography, 
and wish to continue this line of investi- 
gation through a study of master mis- 
sionaries of the past, a special course not 
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hitherto presented by the Movement is 
offered, namely, the fascinating volume, 
by Bishop Walsh, “ Heroes of the Mis- 
sion Field.” It contains twelve sketches 
of lives which have been links in the 
story of missionary work from the earli- 
est ages to the close of the eighteenth 
century. It is sufficiently extended to be 
used for the remainder of the college 
vear, so that another text-book need not 
be used after this one. The price, in pa- 
per binding, thirty-five cents; in cloth, 
fifty cents. ‘* Suggestions to Leaders ”’ 
can be secured to be used in connection 
with it. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Martyrdom and Missions 


N view of the recent martyrdom in 
China of thousands of Christians, 
Protestant and Catholic, including many 
missionaries, and the need felt by sur- 
vivors there of the prayers of Christen- 
dom, a presentation of the leading facts 
is appropriate. 

These facts may most profitably be 
presented by a number of students. To 
each one let there be assigned a definite 
case culled from the many found in the 
recent literature suggested in the book- 
review columns of the present issue. In 
addition many libraries contain A. H. 
Smith’s “ China in Convulsion,” Chap- 
ters XXXIII to XXXVI of which fur- 
nish thrilling and usable material. In 
presenting these stories of martyrdom it 
will be desirable to emphasize the lead- 
ing facts rather than minute details. 

Assuming that two-thirds of the time 
is devoted to setting forth the facts of 
recent martyrdom or hardly less thrill- 
ing escapes, assign to a student with 
mature mind and good judgment the 
topic, “To What Purpose is This 
Waste?”’ The object of the address 
should be to show that what many 
critics regard as a useless loss of life has 
its value both in the progress of the 
Kingdom of God and in the life of the 
individual. His address might center 
around these two leading answers, 
namely, that derived from church his- 


tory, and the answer found in the devel- 
opment of individual Christian charac- 
ter. Every library contains histories of 
the Church during the first three centu- 
ries, while a number of encyclopedias 
have an article upon the persecutions. 
It can readily be shown from these 
sources just what advantages came to 
the Christian Church from the awful 
carnage of those early centuries. In de- 
veloping the influence of martyrdom 
upon the life of the individual Christian, 
these sub-topics might be enlarged 
upon: (1) Value of the heroic in the in- 
dividual life ; (2) Value of martyrdom in 
apologetics as witnessing to the truth of 
Christianity, which has so strong a hold 
upon life that men willingly die for its 
sake ; (3) Martyrdom a proof of the con- 
straining love of Christ. It would not 
be inappropriate for this speaker to con- 
trast with the heroism of men and 
women but recently heathen, so called, 
the readiness of students to deny their 
faith when subjected to very little strain. 

Naturally such a meeting as this 
would have a somewhat somber color- 
ing ; consequently the speakers who give 
the facts in the case should emphasize 
the joy of martyrdom where it is present. 
Prayers of thanksgiving and supplica- 
tion should be freely interspersed. 


Reviews 


Some Chinese Martyrologies 


CLASS of literature, which had its 
fascination for the early and medi- 
eval Church through the writings of 
Jerome and Bede, and through Fox’s 
book of martyrs for the post-Reforma- 
tion Church, will always attract the lover 
of the heroic in the Christian life. While 
many modern mission fields have known 
sporadic cases of death for the love of 
Christ, no country has been so remark- 
able in this respect of late as China. 
The first volume to be noticed, “ The 
Sister Martyrs of Ku Cheng,” by D. M. 
serry,* is one of a group of writings 
*Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. Price, 


$1.50. 


} 
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commemorating the life and death in 
1895 of a company of missionaries in the 
province of lu Kien, China. This par- 
ticular volume has mainly to do with the 
Saunders sisters, who, within less than 
two years of their arrival in China, died 
at the hands of the vegetarians who were 
precursors, in a sense, of the Boxers of 
1900. ‘The value of this volume lies in 
the exceedingly interesting account of 
the early experiences of women mis- 
sionaries in China. Only the last chap- 
ter has to do with their martyrdom, and 
that of other missionaries who were at 
the time at the sanitarium. ‘The sisters 
were young Australian women of great 
spirituality and keenness of observation, 
and in these 308 pages a strong stimulus 
to piety and missionary consecration is 
imparted. 

A booklet, “ In Deaths Oft,” by C. H. 
S. Green,* gives a circumstantial account 
of the marvelous escape of Mr. Green’s 
family and a young woman missionary 
who were stationed near Pao-ting Fu, 
North China. While it cannot be called 
a martyrology in that the chief actors in 
the scene escape with their lives, it 
deals with other missionaries who did 
not so escape. It shows the power of 
prayer, and the latent kindness which 
even Boxers showed to foreigners, espe- 
cially where little children were in the 
party. In its detail it surpasses the 
other volumes here reviewed. 

A far larger volume, by President 
Isaac C. Ketler, entitled “ The Tragedy 
of Pao-ting Fu,”+ gives at length the 
story of the lives, services and sacrifices 
of the Presbyterian, Congregational and 
China Inland missionaries who suffered 
martyrdom at Pao-ting Fu on June 30 
and July 1, 1900. For American students 
there is special interest in this volume, 
since Horace Tracy Pitkin’s tragic death 
and its preliminary perils are here set 
forth with great power. Eleven adult 
missionaries and four of their children 
there gained the martyr’s crown. The 
author has brought together a very 
large amount of material bearing upon 


* China Inland Mission, Toronto, Canada. 
+ Fleming Hi. Revell Co., New York, 1902. 


Price, $2.00. 
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these faithful witnesses, and has more 
fully described the horrors of those 
awiul days than anyone else. 

A fourth volume, by Marshall Broom- 
hall, is ‘** Martyred Missionaries of the 
China Inland Mission, with a Record of 
the Perils and Sufferings of Some Who 
escaped.” * While this book has to do 
with a single mission, it should be re- 
membered that no Protestant society 
lost so many of its missionaries as the 
China Inland Mission. ‘This is the full- 
est martyrology of the group reviewed 
and is compiled by one who is abun- 
dantly competent, from his knowledge 
of the missionaries on the field, to ren- 
der this service. While the details of 
death are terrible, the story of hair- 
breadth escapes is exceedingly interest- 
ing. For those who desire to study the 
effect of the Boxer uprising upon the 
missionary body, Mr. Broomhall’s ar- 
rangement according to provinces is 
very helpful. The appendices and list 
of martyred missionaries are especially 
valuable. 

The latest and, by far, the most in- 
teresting volume is by Isaac Taylor 
Headland. It bears the title “ Chinese 
Heroes,” + and is a profusely illustrated 
record of persecutions endured by native 
Christians in the Boxer uprising. Mr. 
Headland is a story-teller, and much of 
his material is put in the first person in 
a most realistic way. The awful details 
of suffering which cause the reader’s 
blood to run cold in the case of the pre- 
vious volumes is much relieved here by 
stories of heroism which, in only com- 
paratively few cases, culminated in 
death. An indirect advantage furnished 
by this book is the Chinese coloring 
which brightens nearly every page. 
One sees precisely how the Chinese look 
upon various aspects of the Christian 
life, and it is thus a revelation of relig- 
ious character to which Western readers 
are a stranger. The special value of 
this volume, however, is that it has 
solely to do with natives, the sufferings 
of missionaries not being dealt with. 


*Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, Igor. 
Price, $1.50. 
+ Eaton & Mains, New York, 1902. Price, $1.00. 
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